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^ ^ J\^  ^OlTlcIA 

THE  DIMINUTION  OF  PAUPERISM. 

The  folloii'inrj  Letter,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Howakd  Association, 
appeared  in  the  Times,  London,  September  7th,  1878. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “TIMES.” 

Sill, Having  for  some  time  been  interested  in  studying  tbe  compara- 

tive systems  of  tlie  British  and  Continental  treatment  of  pauperism, 
while  at  home  and  abroad,  I venture  to  forward  a few  notes  on  the 
chance  of  their  being  kindly  permitted  to  appear  in  the  Times. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed  that  the  best  general 
fundamental  principle,  as  regards  the  diminution  of  pauperism,  is  to 
combine,  as  far  as  possible,  preventive  beneficence  as  to  future  pauperism, 
with  an  adequate  alleviation  of  existing  destitution.  Otherwise  the  most 
generous  relief  of  surrounding  poverty  may  actually  become  a means  of 
fostering  a spirit  of  improvidence  and  idleness,  and  positively  cruel  and 
disastrous  in  its  ultimate  effect  on  the  poor,  as  well  as  most  wasteful  and 
costly  to  the  rate  and  tax  payers. 

Thanks  to  tlie  labours  of  such  men  as  Hr.  Chad  wick  and  others,  and 
also  to  the  very  efficient  administration  of  recent  Presidents  ot  the 
English  “ Local  Government  Board  ” (and  certainly  of  the  present  one, 
IMr.  Sclater-Bootu,  also),  with  their  staff'  of  assistant  officers,  the  pre- 
ventive principle  has  been  prominently  kept  in  view,  and  with  very  good 
effect,  especially  in  Unions  (as,  for  example,  Manchester,  Atcham,  and 
many  others),  where  the  Guardians  have  heartily  and  intelligently  co- 
operated with  the  central  Board  in  London.  In  such  districts,  in  par- 
ticular, there  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a very  satisfactory  and  even 
remarkable  diminution  of  pauperism.*  But,  m avoiding  one  danger,  we 
must  also  keep  an  eye  upon  its  opposite  perils  ; and,  while  fully  admit- 
ting the  primary  importance  of  tbe  preventive  principle,  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that,  at  least  occasionally,  severe  hardship,  and  possibly,  at 
intervals,  even  starvation  in  isolated  cases,  may  result  trom  a too 
rigid  and  merely  philosopbic  resort  to  such  generally  effectual  measures 
as,  for  example,  the  “ indoor  test.”  This  danger  is  the  greater  precisely 
because  of  a weak  point  in  our  English  system — namely,  the  inadequacy 
of  the  official  inspection  of  the  pioor.  For  instance,  in  most  districts  a single^ 
“relieving  officer”  has  to  attend  to  the  inspection  and  ovei’sight  ot 
scores,  and  even  many  hundreds,  of  both  deserving  and  undeserving 
applicants  for  relief.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  single  officers  to 
perform  such  duties  adequately  in  any  one  considerable  district. 

And  here  we  can  learn  something  from  the  Continent,  especially  from 
Gervlvny,  Holland,  and  Sc^vndinavia,  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of 
which  the  principle  commonly,  but  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  merely 

* A few  years  ago  (in  1861)  the  number  of  English  paupers  was  1,142,624.  ^ Since  then 
the  population  has  increased  by  about  three  millions.  Hut  the  paupers,  in  1878,  are  only 
742,703.  

The  Howard  Association  was  instituted  (under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Lord 
Ukovcham)  for  the  promotian  of  the  beet  methodti  of  Penal  Treatment  and  Crime  Preven- 
tion. Secretary,  William  Tallack.  Office  : 5,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  London, 
E.C.  It  labours  to  indoctrinate  the  public  mind  with  the  importance  of  v.  ref  or  motor  >j 
and  radically  treatment. 
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cliar  icteristic  of  the  town  of  Elberfelb  is  adopted.  This  consists  in 
the  :^o-operation  of  a large  number  of  respec-table  persons,  whoso 
servi  ces  are  unpaid,  with  the  labours  of  the  paid  local  officials  of  the 
Pool  Law  Boards.  Each  person  has  to  visit  specially  a small  number  of 
appl  cants  for  relief  (varying  from  half  a dozen  to  50  in  number  in 
diffe  -ent  cities),  and  to  endeavour  in  every  way.  by  moral  as  well  as 
pece  niary  aid,  to  induce  in  the  recipients,  and  their  relatives,  as  much 
self-ielp,  and  as  little,  or  as  brief,  a reliance  upon  public  charity  as 
poss  ble.  In  this  principle  and  practice  consists  a feature  which  deserves 
somi  special  imitation  in  Great  Britain,  but  still  in  inseparable  connec- 
tion with  the  preventive  principle  now  being  increasingly  adopted. 

hen  I was  recently  in  Sweden  I was  talking  on  this  subject  to  a 
gent  .eman  of  great  practical  and  official  experience  in  the  care  of  the 
pool,  to  whom  I quoted  the  recently  published  figures  which  show  that 
at  E lbekfeld,  for  example,  the  very  free  relief  of  the  poor  by  minutely 
subc  ivided  district  visitation  has,  in  the  latest  years,  resulted  in  a steady 
incr'  ase  of  the  amount  of  relief  and  in  the  number  of  recipients.  My 
friei  d replied,  “ Those  figures  do  not  show,  in  my  opinion,  any  real  in- 
crea^e  of  pauperism.  They  merely  show  that  previously  the  poor  had 
beei  neglected,  and  that  many  had  been  left  to  suffer  in  silence  who 
ought  to  have  been  sought  out  and  assisted  long  before.”  I was  struck 
witl  this  reply  as  being  suggestive  of  considerable  truth.  Yet,  at  the 
sam  ) time,  it  also  appeared  to  be  somewhat  one-sided  ; and,  therefore,  I 
tool?  an  opportunity  of  consulting  another  gentleman,  also  a most  active 
and  benevolent  “ Armenpfleger,”  or  Visiting  Guardian,  in  the  same  dis- 
trict as  to  his  view  of  the  matter.  He  replied — “ Our  excellent  friend 
is  s )mewhat  in  error  through  his  extreme  benevolence.  But  I,  as 
anol  her  visitor  and  observer,  happen  to  know  that  his  principle,  as  here 
actei  out  by  himself  and  a number  of  charitable  colleagues,  has  really 
resn  Ited  both  in  an  increase  of  pauperism  and  of  imposition  among  their 
dist  -icts.  They  have  found,  practically,  that  ‘ the  more  you  give,  the 
moi3  you  may  give.’  ” 

Is  evertheless,  on  the  whole,  the  German,  Dutch,  and  Scandinavian 
prirciple  of  considerabl)’’  subdivided  local  poor-inspection  works  very 
wel  . There  really  seems  to  be  less,  rather  than  more,  of  the  squalor 
and  extreme  poverty  which  are  still  too  frequent  in  England.  For  the 
moiil  influence  of  their  system  of  visitation  is  very  great.  (Great  also 
is  tl  e beneficial  influence  of  the  general  popular  disuse  of  heavily-spirited 
beV'srages  ; light  wines  and  ales  and  lager  beer,  of  comparatively  little 
alco  liolic  basis,  taking  the  place  of  the  fiery  and  perniciously  potent  gin 
and  whisky  of  Great  Britain.) 

But  our  North-Continental  friends,  to  balance  their  humane  and 
sympathising  systems  of  minutely-divided  visitation,  have  a very  useful 
counter-check,  which  deserves  moi’e  imitation  in  England.  They^  have 
very  little,  and  in  many  places  nothing,  of  what  we  term  the  “ Union  or 
ind(  or  test,”  but  they  have,  at  least  for  beggars,  v.agrants,  the  incorrigibly 
lazj , and  hoc  genus  onine,  a still  more  efl’ectual  test  and  preventive  the 
gao  . For  example,  I yesterday  landed  at  Lubeck  and  took  the  oppor- 
tune ty  of  visiting  the  Prison  and  also  the  Hospital  for  the  Aged  Poor. 
In  the  former  institution  I found  150  prisoners,  of  whom  nearly  100  are 
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beggars  and  vagrants.  They  were  aU  diligently  at  work  at  various 
industries.  On  enquiring  as  to  their  sentences,  I was  told  that,  for 
mendicancy  alone,  many  of  them  were  in  for  long  periods,  up  to  two 
years,  and  that  even  the  average  detention  amounts  to  as  much  as  six 
months.  This  is  a time  sufficient  to  form  real  habits  of  work  (unlike 
our  inadequate  English  sentences,  in  similar  cases,  of  merely  week  upon 
week,  or  fortnight  upon  fortnight).  They  can  earn,  as  their  own  share 
of  profit  on  gaol  labour,  about  Is.  a week.  Consequently,  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  they  have  about  25s.  in  hand  to  start  with ; and  they 
usually  start  off  to  a considerable  distance;  for,  as  the  governor  info^ed 
me,  the  Lubeck  beggars  are  nearly  all  strangers  and  foreigners.  They 
find  that  although  Lubeck  (like  HAxibueg)  is  a “free  city,”  it  is  by  no 
means  “ free”  to  their  confraternity;  and  very,  very  few  of  them  ever 
return  to  Lubeck  gaol.  The  “indoor  test”  is  effectual.  But,  collateraUy, 
Lubeck  and  Haubukg  also  abound  in  a generous,  gentle,  kindly,  charit- 
able care  for  the  really  deserving  poor,  the  aged,  the  hard-working  in 
former  years,  the  meritorious,  the  sick,  the  pitiable,  the  young.  Eor 
these  there  are  munificent  endowments  and  benevolent  caretakers.  I or 
instance,  in  Lubeck  there  is  the  “Holy  Ghost  Hospital”  (not  altogether 
unworthy  of  its  sacred  name),  under  the  medimval  arches  and  gothic 
windows  of  which  quaint  and  large  old  building  are  contained  a senes 
of  groups  of  little  homes  (each  a small  household,  separate  and  complete 
in  itself)  for  about  140  poor  old  men  and  women.  They  are  not  admitted 
until  they  are  old,  but  the  place  suits  them  well,  for  I observed  that  some 
of  them  had  been  there  for  more  than  20  years.  _ They  have  freedom  to 
go  in  and  out  and  to  receive  visits,  or  be  in  quiet,  just  as  they  please, 
while  religion  and  art  and  flowers  and  sympathy  cheer  their  declining 
years.  And  this  noble  hospital,  with  the  sacred  name,  is  but  one  out  of 

many  similar  ones  which  exist  in  these  lands. 

Both  Englishmen  and  foreigners  may,  with  mutual  advantage,  study 
more  of  each  other’s  modes  of  pauper  treatment,  and  thereby  supple- 
ment, with  what  may  be  needful  on  either  side,  their  respective  systems. 

Yours  respectfully,  M ILLIAM  TALLAGE, 

Hamburg,  August  31st,  1878. 

THE  OYEESIGHT  OF  THE  POOE.— IIAMBUEG. 

The  system  of  an  extensively  subdivided  and  well-distributed  oversight 
of  the  poor,  by  means  of  unpaid  but  official  visitors  (“  Guaedians,  or 
“ Aemexpflegee  ”)  has,  for  a considerable  portion  of  a centuij,  been 
adopted,  with  great  success,  in  Hamburg.  Subsequently  it  was  imitated 
by  Elberfeli)  and  many  otlier  German  (and  Scandinavian)  towns, 
resembles  the  system  of  minute  local  division,  for  charitable  care,  recom- 
mended by  the  eminent  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Scotland.  But  perhaps 
nowhere  has  it  been  carried  out  more  sensibly  and  practically  than  at 
Hamburg,  whose  prosperous  but  benevolent  merchants— with  their  cos- 
mopolitan freedom  from  various  prejudices,  their  inherited  traditions  ol 
Hanseatic  liberty,  and  their  partial  exemption  from  that  fossilizing,  pipe- 
clayed militarism  and  excessive  police  control,  which  weigh  like  an  incubus 
on  Berlin  and  on  Germ-^y  in  general — have  succeeded  in  presenting  t e 
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spe*  tacle  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  'vrorld  with  a wonderfully  ^ 
sma  LI  amount,  comparatively,  of  Paupehis:j,  of  7agkaxcy,  of  Destitu- 
Tio: , of  Dkunkexness,  of  visible  Peostitutiox,  and  of  general  Disokder. 

Heie  also  are  the  Eauhe-Haus  (of  Dr.  Wicheen),  the  numerous  and 
even  gipntic  charities  of  Hambueg,  and  its  large  churches— including, 
in  ]tarticular,  the  newly-built  and  magnificent  8x.  Nicholas  (built  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott),  wliich  alone  is  worth  a voyage  across  the  ocean 
to  see,  and  is  perhaps  uni(jue,  as  an  absolutely  new  19th  century  Cathe- 
dra:, equal  in  architectural  beauty  and  perfection  to  the  noblest  of 
mec  iceval  structures. 

1 his  moral  greatness  of  Hamburg  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  the  rejlex^ 
acti  m,  on  the  more  prosperous  classes,  of  several  generations  of  practical  * 
ben  jficence,  as  A isiting  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  Por  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  C ermany,  these  Guardians  must  take  office  compulsorily.  They  must 
not  themselves  be  poor  men,  but  persons  of  at  least  comfortable  incomes- 
But  by  the  power  of  habit,  and  by  the  beneficial  effects,  upon  themselves, 
of  1(  ng  and  judicious  visitation  amongst  the  poor,  tliere  has  been  developed 
amcngst  them,  a peculiar  amount  of  practical,  personal,  shrewd  benefi- 
cen(  e,  as  a habit  and  characteristic. 

Koiv  this  system 'IS  a desideratum  in  Great  Britain,  The  recent  and  ex- 
tent ing  operation  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ’’  in  enforcing  the 
in  loor  test  is  a wise  and  economical  one,  as  tending  not  only  to  reduce 
pub  lie  pauperism  greatly,  but  also  to  develope  habits  of  self-help  and  of 
the  performance  o±  natural  duties  amongst  the  poor, 

lut,  alonCj  this  tendency  also  has  grave  dangers — of  too  fi’equent, 
thoi  igh  unintentional,  cruelty  and  starvation. 

I or  the  poor  must  be  properly  looked  after.  And  the  more  tlie  ^ 

in  loor  test^^  is  adopted,  the  more  imperative  is  the  necessity  for  also 
ado  )ting  a system  of  Unpaid  Visiting  Guardians  to  aid  the  altogether 
insii  ^Jicient  jiresent  staff  of  “ Believing  Officers.’^  Tliese  Visiting  Guardians  $ 
shoi  dd  be  selected  chieffy  from  amongst  the  men  of  competence,  of  leisure, 
and  of  education,  in  their  respective  localities.  Tlieir  acceptance  of  office 
should  be  compulsory  (with  due  exceptions),  but,  in  return,  the  great 
value  of  their  services  should  be  acknowledged  by  some  special  honours 
and  exemj^tions.  They  should  be  exempted  from  servinc:  on  juries, 
and  from  rates  and  taxes  ; or  they  should  have  some  other  material 
prh  ileges.  Their  duties  should  be  the  regular  visitation  and  relief  of 
frori  six  to  thirty,  or  forty,  cases  of  destitution,  according  to  the  size  of  ^ 
eaclt  local  subdivision.  Vast  would  be  the  consequent  advantages.  In 
mai  y cases  these  Guardians  would  gradually  and  voluntarily  supple- 
meit,  as  at  Hamburg,  public  charity,  with  their  own  private  aid,  but  i 
jud:ciously  and  mtelligently.  They  would  also  guard  the  public  against 
the  costly  ana  myriad  instances  of  lying  vagrancy  and  imposture. 

They  would  obviate  cases  of  starvation  now  arising  from  overlooked 
and  unknown  suffering.  And  in  various  other  ways  their  appoint- 
raeit  would  be  a public  and  private  advantage.  May  our  Legislators, 
the  Press,  and  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community,  therefore^ 
pra<tically  promote  the  attainment  of  this  important  object. 

Wertheimer,  Lea  & Co.,  Printers,  Circus  Place,  Loudon  Wall. 
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